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Abstract 


This project research examines the powerful effect that the theory of multiple 
intelligences and cooperative learning strategies have in order to improve ESL’s English reading 
skill. Reading is a fundamental skill in English language acquisition, and it definitely helps to 
integrate the other language skills and successfully achieve language mastery. Alqatanani (2017) 
stated that, “Effective reading strategies may help learners to be avid readers and improve their 
reading abilities” (p.310). In order to achieve the goal of improving reading skills, students must 
be engaged and involved in their own learning and the teacher strategies should allow them to 
participate actively in the teaching- learning processes. Overall, this research is based on the 
lives, experiences, attitudes and particular forms of life, contexts and circumstances of students 
that contribute to the research with their experiences in the school and in their daily life. It is 
possible to say that this pedagogical proposal is a resource for teachers in order that they can 
create, design and implement activities, and in this way, students will have an easier and proper 


way to learn English as a second language, which will allow them to become global citizens of 


this demanding society. 
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Chapter One: Introduction 


Education has had the task of preparing human beings to deal appropriately with their 
own environment and play the role that society demands from them. For some time, English has 
been in demand, but at the same time, acquiring this language has proven to be a barrier for this 
globalized world. For that reason, teachers should not simply transmit knowledge to English 
learners but instead work on the improvement of the skills using strategies that take into account 
the way that different individual learns. Currently, the process of teaching English is defined as 
the opportunity to provide tools and develop skills in learners in order to use them appropriatel y 
in different contexts. In essence, instruction aims to develop English learners’ competencies in 
facilitating perception and information management, meaning that modern society demands that 
educators train competent human beings that can build their own knowledge. 

Considering as much, learning a second language enables students to have an insight into 
other cultures and this, in turn, generates respect for the customs of other countries and their 
people, thus, the knowledge of their own and creating an identity of them. This allows English 
learners to become citizens of the world, meaning that the domain of foreign languages opens all 
doors of communication. In addition, learning foreign languages corresponds with the 
development of a competent human being who is able to break language barriers in order to have 
professional development opportunities and professional education. 

I have contributed to this research in the context of the development of teaching and 
learning English as a second language, focusing on a high-school level. Most high schools have 


their English-language learners in only one class; they are in ninth, tenth, eleventh and twelfth 


grades all together despite having different English levels. From this point of view, the theory of 
Multiple Intelligences helps one to recognize individual skills from each of the participants in the 
teaching-learning process, namely learners and teachers. This recognition is necessary to develop 
the capabilities of students while awakening and developing new skills in them, allowing good 
progress in their academic and affective skills. 

Knowing this, it is also important to highlight that human beings are social beings that 
develop themselves in a society. That is why cooperative learning is a strategy that allows pupils 
to develop their social skills while exchanging and building knowledge. This interaction is 
necessary because it allows learners to develop themselves in a comprehensive way, and not only 
in the acquisition of a second language, but in all areas of knowledge. According to Gillies 
(2016), “Cooperative, learning is widely recognized as a pedagogical practice that promotes 
socialization and learning among students from pre-school through to tertiary level and across 
different subject domains” (p. 39). For instance, I would like to help teachers and learners in this 
research by emphasizing that English-learning skills, such as reading, can be improved if they 
are able to use group activities in order to promote interaction among students. 

For this reason, I have designed and implemented workshops that explain strategies that 
allow the progress of both abilities and skills of students so that they can build and transform 
their knowledge. These workshops consider all the needs and aspects of learners as depending on 
them. They set frames of reference that guide both teachers and students to an effective teaching- 
learning process. The workshops in this thesis are also based on Cooperative Learning, which 
identifies and builds upon the social dimension of students, such as the need to promote in 
students the values of respect, tolerance, and teamwork. It also allows for the development of 


individual and collective knowledge in each team member. 


The development of these workshops by working in groups based on Multiple 
Intelligences of students are well organized. One advantage of working with this theory is that 
the students, being in a team where several Multiple Intelligences converge, can significantly 
learn from their partner (whose intelligence is different) by incorporating new forms, ideas and 
methods to their own preferential style. They accordingly work together to achieve a goal, and 
by so doing they increase their capacity to learn. For this reason, it is important to make teams as 
heterogeneous as possible, ensuring that at least two or three different Multiple Intelligences 
converge, depending on the number of team members. This approach ensures that the individual 
enriches his/her own way of learning by interacting with others and incorporating new ideas and 
concepts. 

With that purpose in mind, three major activities were designed in order to use with the 
ESL learners. The first activity is based on logical-mathematical intelligence; the idea with this 
activity is that students are able to think conceptually and abstractedly by reasoning and 
calculating information provided through experiments, puzzles and riddles. The second activity 
is based on both, Interpersonal and Linguistic intelligences types; this activity allows English 
learners to interact to others by creating empathy using group activities, seminars, and dialogues. 
The third activity is based on both, Linguistic and Bodily-Kinesthetic Intelligences, but it could 
also be used for those whose intelligences are more visual-spatial and bodily kinesthetic; this 
activity helps learners have highly developed auditory skills and often think in words. They like 
reading, playing word games, making up poetry or stories. 

To further this project, I was able to implement a pedagogical proposal that fosters 
development in English language learners, especially in terms of an optimal increase of their 


communication and reading skills. It also generates in them social skills that draw upon the 


cooperative learning strategy as well as the theory of multiple intelligences. Both cooperative 
learning and the theory of multiple intelligences make English language learners aware of the 


construction of their own knowledge and their personal development as social beings. 


Chapter Two: Literature Review 


Recently, English has become one of the most spoken and learned languages around the 
world. Cristal (2003) stated, “a language achieves a genuinely global status when it develops a 
special role that is recognized in every country” (p. 3). Therefore, it is imperative that teachers 
find the best strategies and techniques to help students learn English more efficiently in order to 
make them competitive and competent in their skills to deal with this globalized world. Wong 
and Dubey (2015) stated that “varieties of English persist and continue to evolve for various 
reasons: they enable to people to communicate effectively, they act as a membership-marker for 
sociocultural groups, and they act as exclusionary device[s] for non-members of those groups” 
(p. 6). In other words, teaching and learning English are systematic processes that vary and 
change from year to year and so are the different sociocultural aspects that teachers need to take 
into consideration to teach English language learners 

Consequently, one of the challenges English teachers face is the numerous 
accommodations that English language learners require. For this reason, it is important to take 
into consideration the way every individual learns. Shearer (2018) stated that “students all have 
uniquely configured neural wiring that influences how they perform on classroom tasks. 
Teachers might experience great anxiety at the thought of having to cater to learning profiles of 
so many different student brains” (p. 5). Accordingly, this project focuses its research on the 
importance of Howard Gardner’s (1993) theory of multiple intelligences. Gardner (1993) 


proposed that the theory of multiple intelligences helps teachers, psychologists and parents to 


understand how individuals process and learn. Gardner (1993) also suggested eight different 
identified intelligences that will be explained later in this chapter. 

Furthermore, this research project emphasizes the theory of cooperative learning. Johnson 
et al. (1998) have defined cooperative learning as any activity, such as readings, assignments that 
students work on together in a classroom, and tasks that involve helping each other to solve a 
problem or making a decision in groups —each of which are considered cooperative learning. 
Modirkhamene and Bagherian (2012) proposed that EFL reading is the major issue under the 
investigation about the way students learn this skill. For this reason, this chapter provides 
definitions of the eight different multiple intelligences proposed by Gardner (1993) and the 
essential elements that allow the well-functioning of cooperation. Farzaneh and Nejadansari 
(2014) observed that “the reader’s motivation for reading constitutes another significant reader 
variable. When it comes to text variables, the major variable is known to be the language of the 
text” (p. 288). The idea is to see how these theories have helped to improve reading skills in 
English-language learners as looking for effective reading strategies may help learners to be avid 


readers and improve their reading abilities (Alqatanani, 2017). 


Cooperative Learning 

The first theory, upon which this research is based, is cooperative learning, which was 
proposed by the Johnson brothers. David and Roger Johnson (1999) stated that “there is nothing 
magical about working in a group. Some kinds of learning groups facilitate student learning and 
increase the quality of life in the classroom. Other types of learning groups hinder student 
learning and create disharmony and dissatisfaction” (p. 68). Socialization and group activities are 


definitely helping English language teachers to improve students learning skills; for this reason, 


it is always better to have two or more students analyzing an activity in order to gather different 
points of views. 

According to David and Roger Johnson (1999), the cooperation is to work together to 
achieve common goals. In a cooperative situation, individuals seek outcomes that are beneficial 
to themselves and to the other team members. Thus, cooperative learning is the use of small 
teaching groups in which students work together to maximize their learning and their social skills 
in order make them aware of a real and globalized world (Johnson & Johnson, 1999). 

Arias et al. (2003) suggested that a cooperative learning environment is defined as one in 
which students work in small groups together, ensuring that all should come to master the 
assigned material. In this environment, students observe their learning goal is achievable if, and 
only if, the other students in the group reach it. Therefore, cooperative learning is a teaching 
approach that attempts to use activities in which cooperation is required between team members 
to achieve a common goal (Arias et al., 2003). 

Cooperative learning is a strategy that can be used in any type of work or educational 
content, in any subject, in any context, but preferably, 1t should be used in instances where 
learning goals might be needed and that require the efforts of the group in order to give 
themselves a quality response. DelliCarpini (2009) suggested, “in the light of the positive 
evidence that exists documenting the effectiveness of CL in the classroom, the expectation would 
be that this strategy is widely implemented in a variety of educational settings” (p. 44). In this 
type of work, the main beneficiaries are the students to the extent that they learn or construct 
knowledge (DelliCarpini, 2009). In so doing, students acquire new learning strategies, become 
organized, and develop their leadership and interaction skills as well as positive interdependence 


and commitment by the group (Gillies, 2016). 


Currently, because of the rapidly expanding interest in cooperative learning, publications 
about high-performance teams, learning organizations, and educational change have become 
increasingly popular (Baloche & Brody, 2017). Gillies (2016) referred to cooperative learning as 
learning between peer and colleagues and on the principle that there is no better teacher for a 
child than another child. However, cooperative learning involves three types of learning groups. 
Johnson et al. (1998) classified groups as formal cooperative learning, informal cooperative 
learning, and cooperative based groups. 

The formal cooperative learning groups work for a period ranging from one hour to 
several weeks of class. In these groups, students work together to achieve common objectives, 
ensuring that they and their classmates complete the assigned learning task (Johnson et al., 
1998b). When using cooperative formal working groups teachers should first specify the 
objectives of the class. Teachers should make a series of decisions prior to teaching; they should 
also explain the task and the students” positive interdependence element (Johnson et al., 1998). 
DelliCarpini (2009) stated, “CL is an alternative to traditional, competitive classrooms. In 
cooperatively structured activities groups of students work together to accomplish a well defined, 
shared goal” (p. 43). Teachers need to monitor learning and engage students in groups to support 
the task or performance enhancing interpersonal and group of students (DelliCarpini, 2009). 
Finally, teachers should be able to assess students” learning and help them to determine the level 
of effectiveness of each group (Johnson et al., 1998). The formal cooperative learning groups 
ensure the active participation of students in the tasks of organizing, explaining, summarizing 
and integrating it into existing conceptual structures. These groups are always engaged with the 
learning process due to the active motivation and interest to be working with peers. This group’s 


attention may last from one class to several weeks (Johnson et al., 1998). 


The informal group’s cooperative work operates for a few minutes to an hour of school. 
Johnson et al. (1998) stated that “the procedure for using informal cooperative learning consists 
of “focused discussions” before and after the lecture (bookends) and interspersing turn-to-your- 
partner discussions throughout the lecture” (p. 9). In this case, teachers can use a direct teaching 
activity (a lecture, a demonstration, a film or a video) to focus student attention on the material in 
question, to promote a climate conducive to learning, to create expectations about class content, 
to ensure that students cognitively process the material that is being taught, and to give closure to 
a class (Johnson et al., 1998). The activity of these informal groups usually consists of a talk 
from three to five minutes between students before or after class, or in discussions of two to three 
minutes between pairs of students during the course of a lecture (Johnson et al., 1998, 1998b). 
Informal cooperative learning groups ensure that students carry out the work to organize, 
explain, summarize and integrate the material into existing conceptual structures while direct 
teaching activities take place with the characteristic that this group”s attention may last five 
minutes or the whole class period (Johnson et al., 1998). 

Tran (2014) proposed different techniques of cooperative learning, such as learning 
together (LT), jigsaw grouping, teams-games-tournaments (TGT), group investigation (GD), 
student team’s achievement division (STAD), and team accelerated instruction (TAI). These 
techniques demonstrated a higher cognitive and affective outcome in students. In addition, 
Crookes (1989) in his study about grassroots groups suggested that there are long-term 
performance (at least nearly a year) and are heterogeneous learning groups with permanent 
members whose main objective is to enable their members provide each other aid, 
encouragement, and support that each of them needs in order to have good academic 


performance. Grassroots groups allow students to engage in lasting relationships and motivate 
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them to strive in their work and to progress in fulfilling of their educational obligations, such as 
attending class, completing all assigned tasks, and learning, and to have good cognitive and 


social development (Crookes, 1989). 


Positive interdependence. 

David and Roger Johnson (1999) identified five key essential elements that allow well- 
functioning cooperation. The first and most important element that plays a role in the scope of 
cooperation is positive interdependence. Gillies (2016) stated that “positive interdependence is 
established in groups when students understand that they are each responsible for completing a 
part of the task which, in turn, all must achieve in order for the group to complete its goal” (p. 
41). Positive interdependence requires making it clear that in order to succeed or achieve a 
common goal, all members must work together. Positive interdependence is only achieved when 
members of a team are aware that individual success depends on the success of others as well, so 
the goal of successful learning will be reached (Johnson et al., 1998). In addition, Johnson and 
Johnson (1999) suggested that in order to achieve this positive interdependence, it is also 
necessary and vital that each of the members understands that s/he has two responsibilities: to 
learn and understand the assigned material, and make their colleagues learn and understand it as 
well. Students ‘contributions are necessary in order to succeed and achieve mutual goals 
(DelliCarpini, 2009). Then, each team member will have made a personal and unique 
contribution to make a joint effort with their own resources or by their role and responsibilities 
for the task. 

To structure the positive interdependence, three steps should be followed: 


1. Assign the group a clear and understandable task. 
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2. Structure the positive interdependence of goals so that everyone is convinced they 
can achieve their goals if and only if, their partners reach their goals. Thus, everyone must 
achieve a minimum score on individual evaluations, all must improve their performance relative 
to previous assessments, the overall rating of the group must overcome a specific criterion, and 
the group should make a product or set of successfully task (Johnson et al., 1998). Positive 
interdependence of goals makes sense to group efforts. 

3. Complement the positive interdependence of goals with other types of positive 
interdependence: positive interdependence of celebration / reward, positive resource 
interdependence, positive interdependence of roles, positive interdependence of identity, 
environmental interdependence positive interdependence of fantasy, positive interdependence 
task, and finally, positive interdependence on the external enemy (Johnson et al., 1998). 

Overall, Johnson and Johnson (2018) suggested that positive social interdependence 
provides the context in which promoter interaction takes place by belonging to a group and 
where the personal interaction among students would no longer progress unless the positive 
interdependence is clearly structured. The combination of goals related to interdependence and 
resources increase the achievements over only interdependence, and the interdependence of 
resources does not increase achievement unless they also have goal interdependence (Johnson et 


al., 1998). 


Individual and group responsibility. 
The second element of cooperative learning is individual and group responsibility. In this 
sense, there are two responsibilities involved, the group's responsibility to fulfill the task and the 


responsibility that each of the members of the group or team has to contribute, both in attitude 
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and in tasks, in order to achieve success (Johnson & Johnson, 2018). However, individual 
responsibilities exists when the effort of individual team members carry out assigned tasks and 
support each member in reaching objectives (Johnson & Johnson, 2018). 

One purpose of the cooperative learning groups is to make each of its members reinforce 
his capabilities and values by learning cooperatively and making them grow fully becoming 
stronger and more tolerant (Johnson & Johnson, 2018). Therefore, they will be much more 
competent. Students that learn together are, individually, much more competent than those who 
individually learn. Because of this learning strategy, students not only acquire knowledge and 
learn skills, strategies or procedures, but they apply them in their daily lives (Johnson & Johnson, 
2018).. However, in turn, team members learn neither hide nor take advantage of others' work 


(Johnson Johnson, 2018). 


Face to face interaction. 

This is the third element of cooperative learning. In a cooperative work, students must 
undertake together a task in which each member promotes the success of their teammates. For 
this, they must share resources, support each other, encouraging and congratulating each other 
for their efforts in learning and achieving the objectives (DelliCarpini, 2009). DelliCarpini 
(2009) stated that students “truly work together to solve problems, assist each other, praise each 
other’s efforts, support, and encourage each other” (p. 44). For this reason, in order to promote 
students support of each other and promote the learning of their peers, they begin to acquire both 
a personal and group commitment. In this way, students build an academic and personal support 


system (Johnson et al., 1998). 
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The development of interpersonal skills in small groups. 

On the one hand, Johnson et al. (1998) suggested that the fourth element of cooperative 
learning has a goal for every cooperative work, which is to achieve the objective successfully 
from both academic and interpersonal relationships. Gillies (2016) argued that “assigning 
students to groups and expecting them to know how to cooperate does not ensure that this will 
happen. In fact, groups often implode because they lack the interpersonal skills required to 
manage disagreements among group members” (p. 41). This requires teaching students the social 
skills to achieve high levels of collaboration and cooperation among them and at the same time, 
motivate them to make use of these skills (Gillies, 2016). On the other hand, the acquisition of 
social skills makes the cooperative learning more complex than competitive and individualistic 
work since students, not only try to reach an academic goal, but they must learn to establish 
group relationships (Johnson & Johnson, 2018). Students must learn to lead, to make decisions, 
to encourage trust among team members, to communicate, and to learn to resolve conflicts in a 
constructive way. Nevertheless, to do so, they must be motivated, and the labor of teachers helps 
students achieve all that was proposed, for they must teach them with the same rigor and 


accountability with which they teach their subject (Johnson & Johnson, 2018). 


Group evaluation. 

Baloche and Brody (2017) argued that “implementing cooperative learning in classrooms 
has always been a challenge. Any educator who has ever used small groups for learning knows 
that merely placing pupils in groups and telling them to work together does not ensure quality 
cooperation or learning” (p. 276). The last basic element of cooperative learning is the group 


evaluation. At this time, members of the working groups evaluate how they have worked to 
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achieve the learning objectives and how they have managed their relationships in order to 
optimize the work (Baloche & Brody, 2017). The purpose of this discussion is to clarify and 
improve the efficiency of the members in their contributions to the collaborative efforts in order 
to achieve the objectives of the group (Johnson et al., 1998). Tran (2014) indicated that “if there 
is no individual accountability, one or two group members may do all the work while others do 
nothing” (p. 120). Because this element requires special care to the extent, it is necessary to 
establish very specific and structured criteria to make that assessment as close as possible to 
reality (Tran, 2014). 

Johnson and Johnson (1999) stated that there are five steps to do this: 

1. To assess the quality of the members” interaction in their work group to improve the 
learning of each one through systematic observation with a formal observation forms in order to 
collect specific data. It is also helpful that, as well as the teacher, an observer student is in each 
group. 

2. To receive feedback from each group and provide a space for groups to discuss their 
experiences. 

3. The groups should set targets to improve their efficiency. 

4. To organize, periodically, self-assessment activities of the entire class. 

5. To have a celebration with students. This last step is more a motivational one that 
seeks to awaken in students a sense of achievement. (p. 129-132). 

Besides these five elements, 1t is also necessary to take into consideration a number of 
criteria to organize teams. Cooperative work groups usually have from two to five members. 
These are usually reduced as a measure to control participation and responsibility of each team’s 


member. There are also several ways to distribute students in order to form cooperative work 
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groups or teams: random distributions, stratified distributions, groups selected by the teacher and 
groups selected by the students themselves (Johnson et al., 1998). 

DelliCarpini (2009) stated, “rather than only answering questions or engaging in practice 
dialogue, students have the opportunity to use their second language authentically with each 
other” (p. 44). Establishing a role is necessary to facilitate the positive interdependence and work 
efficiency. Roles reduce the possibility that some students adopt a passive or dominant attitude in 
the group, ensuring that the group uses the basic techniques and all group members learn the 
required practices and can productively work (DelliCarpini, 2009). This stage allows students to 
acquire crucial social skills and receive feedback among each other, which helps them to 
improve their cooperative skills (DelliCarpini, 2009). Other factors such as the distribution of 
working groups, the adaptation of it and the working materials, play an important role when the 
cooperative work is being implemented (Johnson & Johnson, 2018). 

There are four types of roles: 

a) Roles that help the group’s conformation. 

b) Roles that help the group to work (i.e., helping the group achieve its goals and 
maintaining effective working relationships). 

c) Roles that help students to develop what they know and integrate them in what they are 
learning. 

d) Roles that help encourage the students” thinking and improve their reasoning. 

Johnson and Johnson (2018) also stated, “Cooperative learning is one of the foremost 
active learning procedures. It is also the foundation on which many of the active learning 
procedures are based” (p. 10). A cooperative learning committed group is surely the most 


productive educational, effective and meaningful tool teachers could have. However, it should 
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take into account that cooperative efforts and the discipline to structuring them systematically are 


the pillars of its success (Johnson & Johnson, 2018). 


Multiple Intelligences 

The study of intelligence has many aspects, and one of them describes the structure of 
this psychological attribute, which is primarily responsible for individual differences in cognitive 
performance (Maftoon & Najafi, 2012). The general factors that influence second language 
learning are age, aptitude and intelligence, cognitive style, attitudes, motivation and personality 
(Maftoon & Najafi, 2012). Since the pioneering work of different research, such as Galton, 
Binet, and Spearman. Intelligence has developed a number of models and theories that have 
revolved around a dichotomy: intelligence had a unitary structure or a multiple one. Throughout 
the century, this debate has been open, and only recently seems to be a rapprochement between 
the two positions (Beaujean, 2015). 

Gardner’s (1993) multiple intelligences theory provides various instruction strategies that 
will lead students to reach levels of success and acquire learning in all content areas (Carreón, 
2015). This approach proposes to combine the idea of a complex intelligence, hierarchically 
organized, and diversified at primary levels and with a unique ability at the top level known as 
general intelligence or factor “g.” (Cherry, 2021). This proposal, systematized by John Bissell 
Carroll in 1993 has seemed to have satisfied most of modern researchers, and it has received 
almost a unanimous support from specialists (Beaujean, 2015). Despite this agreement, some 
alternative models remain; one of these models that continues to advocate a multiple structure of 
intelligence is that of Gardner (1993) and it is called theory of multiple intelligences. A second 


sector with interest in the theory consists of individuals with an entrepreneurial frame of mind 
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(Gardner, 2004). It means that students may use entrepreneurship skills in order to learn English 
as a second language; in this case, teachers have to be aware about the planning; they should 
create a section in their class that contains entrepreneurship real-life activities (Gardner, 2004). 

Carroll (1993) did not agree with a model that considers the intelligence in a hierarchical 
and unitary way, nor with the implications of this model in the field of measurement of 
intelligence, especially IQ tests. Beaujean (2015) studied Carroll 's (1993) intelligence point of 
view and proposed that there are different models of intelligence such as bi-factor and higher- 
order; these two are representations of cognitive ability. 

Cherry (2019) defined the word intelligence as the human's intellectual potential; this 
intellectual may vary depending on the type of intelligence every individual has. Nevertheless, 
Gardner (1983) has proposed the theory of multiple intelligences, which states that human 
cognitive abilities are eight: visual-spatial, bodily- kinesthetic, musical, interpersonal, 
intrapersonal, linguistic, logical-mathematical and naturalist, and that there is a possible addition 
of a ninth, which is existentialist intelligent. Derakhshan and Faribi (2015) advised that multiple 
intelligences theory is framed in light of the biological origins, meaning that these intelligences 
are delineated from the study of a variety of abilities or cognitive skills identified in particular 
subject populations: talented individuals, sequel of brain injuries, developmental and 


transcultural observations. 


Visual-spatial. 
This group of learners is good at observing things around their surroundings, as do 
architects and sailors. These students are very aware of their environments. They like to draw, 


do jigsaw puzzles, read maps, and daydream (Cherry, 2019). They can be taught through 
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drawings, verbal, and physical imagery. Tools include models, graphics, charts, photographs, 
drawings, 3-D modeling, video, videoconferencing, television, multimedia, texts with 
pictures/charts/graphs (Shearer, 2018). Shearer (2018) also indicated, “students who have spatial 
intelligence are able to work with objects and visual arts along with spatial navigation” (p. 2). In 
other words, students who have this type of intelligence are more able to work with objects 
related to the topic they are studying in class, and these types of students are able to have spatial 
cognition, which is the ability to acquire and use what they know according to the environment 
they are (Shearer, 2018).. However, the problem with this strong emphasis on spatial intelligence 
1s that student-learning opportunities may be constrained by the teaching, learning and 


assessment practices that derive from it (Shearer, 2018).. 


Bodily-kinesthetic. 

The use the whole body effectively, like a dancer or a surgeon is what students with 
kinesthetic intelligence like (Cherry, 2019). These people have keen sense of body awareness. 
Learners like movement, making things, and touching. They communicate well through body 
language and can be taught through physical activity, hands-on learning, acting out, role-playing, 
marching, reader”s theatre, interactive spelling, designing a product, and making a model. Tools 
include equipment and real objects (Alqatanani, 2017). Shearer (2018) considered that symbolic 
movements are important characteristic of an individual who learns using this type of 
intelligence. Exercises in class such as pantomimes, role-plays, dances and puppets are important 


for students who have this type of intelligence (Borek, 2003). 
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Musical. 

Gardner (1993) suggested that musically talented students are sensitive to rhythm and 
sound. They love music, but they are also sensitive to sounds in their environments. They may 
study better with music in the background. They can be taught by turning lessons into lyrics, 
speaking rhythmically, and tapping out time. Tools include musical instruments, music, radio, 
stereo, CD-ROM, multimedia (Gardner, 1993). Gardner (1993) stated, “musical intelligence has 
1ts own developmental trajectory as well as its own neurological representations” (p. 132). 
Students with musical intelligence are more challenging with themselves; these students tend 
always to learn through any kind of music or sound production (Cherry, 2019). Teachers must be 
aware when they plan to teach their classes, and close their classroom’s doors because the noise 


in the halls may bother and distract learners (Borek, 2003). 


Interpersonal. 

Derakhshan and Faribi (2015) defined interpersonal intelligences as “the ability to 
perceive and make distinctions in the moods, intentions, motivations, and feeling of other 
people” (p. 65). In this case, this intelligence seeks to understand and interact with others. These 
students learn through interaction (Derakhshan & Faribi, 2015).They have many friends, 
empathy for others, and are skilled at assessing the emotions, motivations and desires of others 
(Cherry, 2019). They can be taught through group activities, responding effectively to others in a 
pragmatic way, and these students like working in projects with their peers (Derakhshan & 


Faribi, 2015). 
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Intrapersonal. 

Gleason (2011) stated, “while many of these intelligences can be incorporated into the 
higher education classroom, intrapersonal intelligence poses some intriguing opportunities in the 
developmental writing classroom” (p. 96). These learners tend to shy away from others. They are 
in tune with their inner feelings; they have self- reflection and analysis. Because of these students 
have exploring relationships with others; they are able to assess their own personal strengths 
(Cherry, 2019). They can be taught through independent study and introspection. Tools include 
books, creative materials, diaries, privacy and time. They are the most independent of the 


learners (Cherry, 2019). 


Linguistic. 

This intelligence includes the flexibility to effectively use language to specific oneself in 
theory or and language as a way to recollect poets, lawyers and speakers (Jayaseely, 2020). 
Learners who have this type of intelligence have highly developed auditory skills and often think 
in words. They can be taught through reading, playing word games, and making up poetry or 
stories (Borek, 2003). These students use humor when telling stories, they are able to explain in a 


well manner and they can give persuasive speeches (Cherry, 2019). 


Logical — mathematical. 
Students favoring this modality think in logical patterns (Borek, 2003). They 
systematically organize information, and they are quite organized in what they do (Borek, 2003). 


Students with this intelligence are able to learn reasoning and calculating, think conceptually, 
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abstractly, and are able to see and explore patterns and logically analyze problems (Cherry, 
2019). Borek (2003) stated that “they will be most comfortable and productive during grammar 
exercises, writing outlines, using Venn diagrams and story maps, and they like to experiment, 


solve puzzles” (p. 25). 


Naturalist. 

Gardner added the naturalist intelligence to his list in 1996. It is the first addition to the 
original seven. This intelligence has to do with observing, understanding, and organizing patterns 
in the natural environment (Cherry, 2019). A naturalist is someone who shows expertise in the 
recognition and classification of plants and animals. This could be anyone from a molecular 
biologist to a traditional medicine man using herbal remedies (Cherry, 2019). Students with 
naturalist intelligent can be taught through categorizing and cataloging information easily when 


working in the classroom (Cherry, 2019). 


More Inputs of Multiple Intelligences 

Gardner (1993) stated that “the conviction that there exist at least some intelligences, that 
these are relatively independent of one an-other, and that they can be fashioned and combined in 
a multiplicity of adaptive ways by individuals and cultures, seems to me to be increasingly 
difficult to deny” (p. 9). In fact, the theory concludes that the intelligence available to human 
individuals are not necessarily dependent on each other, and that these intelligences can operate 
in isolation according to the demands of the tasks (Gardner, 1993). Intelligence plays a very 
important role in academics, and there is a strong relation between general mental ability and 


academic achievement (Cherry, 2021). 
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Each person has his/her own type of intelligence; in fact, people have an amount of these 
intelligences in a different way, but the technique they combine them or mix them generates 
multiple individualized forms of intelligent behavior, similar to what happens with the 
combination of facial features that give rise to faces or individual faces (Gardner, 1993). Gardner 
(1993) also proposed that each person establishes ways to mix these intelligences acquiring thus, 
a personal idiosyncrasy (something like his/her own personality in the cognitive sphere). This 
fact 1s evident in schools where, despite the will of amalgamating educational techniques in 
uniform systems, students seem to resist this educational activity daily by showing their 
individuality in the ways of learning (Gardner, 1993). In addition, Gardner (1993) insisted, these 
styles or preferences seem very stable as if they were set in early child development periods, 
therefore, are resistant to change. 

Finally, 1t is important to note that the intelligences proposed by Gardner in 1993 have 
not been identified from factorial studies, as has happened with the Thurstone (1946) and 
Guilford (1966) proposals. Gardner (1993) proposed their intelligences from the convergence of 
mental operations, from the union of empirical evidence from neuroscience, cognitive science, 
different processes of skill development in childhood and exceptional subjects and mentally 
deficient. Therefore, Gardner’s (1993) approaches and methods are more complex and extensive 
than traditional models of intelligence, and we must classify them as rational models even 
though he call them empirical (Gardner, 1993). Multiple intelligences model provides 
advantages to the students in terms of learning, motivation and self-belief, and it reveals a 


potential benefit to the social construction of intelligence (Hanafin, 2014). 
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Challenges 

The theory of multiple intelligences and cooperative learning benefit ESL students and 
help them to improve their English language skill. Nevertheless, it is necessary to take into 
consideration when lesson planning takes place in order to integrate spaces that allow all students 
to develop their academic and social skills (Malo & Ahmed, 2016). However, Malo and Ahmed 
(2016) stated that “the contributions of MI model lie in the fact that all people have full range of 
intelligences; no two individuals are alike in having the same potential profiles because even if 
the genetic materials are identical, they have different experiences and having a strong 
intelligence does not mean that one necessarily acts intelligently” (p. 949). That being said, ESL 
teachers have to provide explicit feedback and have to be aware of all students” characteristics of 
learning and needs by clarifying students” requests, repeating incorrect forms of language 
providing metalinguistic clues and eliciting students with questions (Yeh, 2014). 

Christison (1996, as cited in Yeh, 2014) found that “designing lesson plans that 
acknowledge the differences among students, teachers can increase the level of interaction. For 
example, students who are high in an interpersonal intelligence enjoy learning through 
communicative language activities or cooperative activities, while other students who have a 
high level of intrapersonal intelligence enjoy learning through individual presentations or journal 
writing” (p. 65). Teachers should provide interactional feedback in order to help students to 
notice gaps between their speech and the native speaker of the language they are learning 
(Christison, 1996, as cited in Yeh, 2014). Sometimes, teachers ignore students” reading levels, 
and they keep providing the same reading task to all the students in the class without noticing the 


types of accommodations according to their intelligence type (Yeh, 2014). Although multiple 
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intelligences can help students to understand their strengths, they should continue working on 


reading to improve their type of intelligence (Cherry, 2019). 


Conclusion 

Teachers should understand and be aware that there are different intelligences types in 
their classes, so they can effectively carry out their lessons involving in all students, not just 
those who read and write or calculate well (Sener & Çokçaliskan, 2017). Taking into 
consideration this previous thought, learning a foreign language depends directly on the 
comprehensive development of communication skills: reading, speaking, writing, and listening. 
In any teaching-learning process, 1t is necessary to know the needs and individual characteristics 
of students to create spaces that allow them to be closer to the knowledge. Derakhshan and Faribi 
(2015) stated that “it is important for us as teachers to understand and recognize MIT and apply 
MI in our classes; therefore, teaching methodology will make changes and students” performance 
will improve to a greater extent” (p. 64). The theory of multiple intelligences while English 
classes take place, allows students to enhance their innate abilities and to develop new skills 
while cooperative learning as education strategy allows developing social skills in students, 
creating better opportunities for the development of the teaching-learning process. Additionally, 
blending the theory of multiple intelligences and cooperative learning allows for the healthy 
development of the skills and abilities of inter-and intrapersonal intelligence. 

Ultimately, Celik (2015) stated that “the multiple intelligence can theory create a positive 
learning environment where individual needs are recognized and met during the school year. In 
such a positive environment, students are less likely to be frustrated and confused, misbehave or 


violate school rules” (p. 28). The implementation of reading workshops designed and based on 
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the theory of multiple intelligences and cooperative learning and taking into consideration 
heterogeneous groups of students will definitely help to enhance the ESL students” reading skills 


due to the high level of socialization among them. 


Chapter Three: Project Design 


In this chapter, I explain the rationale behind creating a series of three major workshops 
for English learners in order to develop and improve reading strategies; these activities will 
definitely help English learners to utilize their skills in a proper manner according to their type of 
intelligence. The aim of these workshops is also to help ESL teachers to plan their classes 
accordingly basing their lesson plans on the theory of multiple intelligences and taking into 
consideration students” cooperative learning strategies. I definitely agree when Küçükoğlu 
(2013) stated that “the teacher researcher believes that without a solid foundation of reading 
strategies the students will struggle throughout their academic and adult life” (p. 711). For this 
reason, I have high interest in improving reading skills in English language learners. 

Reading is a crucial language skill, and it is considered one of the fundamental bases for 
language acquisition. Albiladi (2018) stated that “reading is the bridge that allows English 
language learners to acquire and develop other language skills, including speaking, writing, and 
vocabulary acquisition” (p. 272). English language teachers should consider teaching learners 
based on their reading needs because it will definitely help them to have a clear idea of what 
students need to improve when reading. Alyousef (2006) concurred that “reading can be seen as 
an ‘interactive’ process between a reader and a text which leads to automaticity or (reading 
fluency). In this process, the reader interacts dynamically with the text as he/she tries to elicit the 
meaning and where various kinds of knowledge are being used” (p. 64). Teachers should be 
dynamic readers first in order to have dynamism in learners and with that being said, there 


should a big probability of having success in the ESL classroom. 
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On the one hand, cooperative learning was chosen along with some strategies that act 
together with this teaching strategy as a method to develop this research project. Following the 
point of view of Vigostki (1979) related to the claim that learning is by nature a social 
phenomenon in which the acquisition of new knowledge is the result of the interaction of people 
who participate in a dialogue, and considering that, the purpose of this proposal is to develop and 
enhance the students' reading and communicative skills. On the other hand, the theory of 
multiple intelligences enriches the way of learning English because not everyone learns or 
generates their knowledge in the same way, so educators should provide different ways and 
resources that allow students to choose the source of information to better fit his/her own style 
and taste (Gardner, 1993; Gardner, 2004). For this reason, I considered the preferred theory of 
multiple intelligence in this research to design three major workshops, and thus, ensure a suitable 
integration of students within work teams and the specific tasks assigned to each member. 

The theory of multiple intelligences along with cooperative learning strategies open the 
door to a variety of teaching strategies which easily can be applied in the language classroom. It 
gives teachers opportunity to widen modern teaching strategies by using various assessment and 
activities (Alseed, 2013). It is necessary that teachers understand how important it is to combine 
these two pedagogical practices together in order to successfully enhance English language 
learners’ level. Multiple intelligences theory allows the teacher to understand the students’ 
learning styles. Although the implementation of these workshops will help future pedagogical 
proposals about this matter, class planners should be made taking into consideration the students` 
type of intelligence. Hanafin (2014) stated that “there was a move away from understanding 


intelligence as a unitary, innate capacity, measurable by an IQ test” (p. 127). Because every 
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learner s intelligence 1s unique, teachers should help English language learners to discover their 
learning style by making them feel important in the society first and not to be scared of learning. 

The final product of this project is the construction of three major workshops that were 
designed in order to use with the ESL learners; therefore, English teachers will definitely help to 
improve English language learners’ reading skills. These workshops are based on logical- 
mathematical intelligence, interpersonal and linguistic intelligences, linguistic and bodily- 
kinesthetic intelligence. Safranj (2016) stated that “if a student learns that he is strong in logical- 
mathematical intelligence but does not excel in linguistic intelligence he can get a whole new 
perspective on his abilities and change his view about learning. He could practice his stronger 
intelligences and develop his weaker intelligences” (p. 76). The activities designed in this research 
are also open and expanded to be used with those learners whose intelligences are more visual- 
spatial and bodily kinesthetic. 

Ultimately, these activities will have to be monitored by the teachers, in the meantime; 
teachers can assign students as tutors to ratify what has been done in each group. Before each 
activity has begun, teachers should form work teams by considering the multiples intelligences 
of each student, ensuring the most heterogeneous teams possible. Then, the activities should be 
explained to the students to know how to proceed with the rules and how instructions have to be 
followed. These instructions should be made orally and written, knowing that there are some 


accommodations in the classroom, and teachers should be aware about this important fact. 
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Chapter Four: The Project 


The present research project is the design of three major workshops that allows to support 
a better use of reading comprehension skills in English language learners. These workshops are 
designed and explained in this chapter with the support and consideration of Howard Gardner's 
(1993) theory of multiple intelligences, and Brothers David and Roger Johnson (1999) with their 
fundamental role in the development of this research due to their important intakes and 
investigations about cooperative learning strategies and many other researchers cited in this 
project. I was able to identify each of the student’s intelligence through the questionnaire to 


diagnose multiple intelligences (See Appendix D). 


Workshop 1: Leaving Marks around the World 

First, working groups based on multiple intelligences of students were organized. One of 
the advantages of working with this theory is that the students are in a team where several 
multiple intelligences coincide. Students are able to learn from their classmates (whose 
Intelligence is different) by incorporating new forms. Students have their thoughts and methods 
to their own preferential style in terms of how to work together to achieve a goal (Figure 4.1. See 
also Appendix A, Slide #2). Students also learn while doing any class or extracurricular activity 


(Figure 4.2. See also Appendix A, Slide #3). 
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Workshop #1 
Leaving Marks around the World 





> Standards 


* Students will be able to understand literal, academic and general 
interest texts using simple vocabulary. 


> Students will be able to extract general and specific form a short 
written text using simple vocabulary. 


e Students will be able to identify Simple Past 














Figure 4.1: Workshop # 1 





> Goal 
To recognize the Simple Past Tense in a text. 





Skill to practice: Reading 


Level: Pre Intermediate 


Time: 90 min. 


Class Size: 12 students 














Figure 4.2: Goal, Skill to Work and Characteristics 


For this reason, it is recommended to make heterogeneous teams in order to ensure that at 
least two or three different multiple intelligences coincide. Therefore, it is ensured that the 
learners enrich their own way of learning by interacting with others and incorporating new ideas 


and concepts. This first workshop is based on logical-mathematical intelligence (Figure 4.3. See 
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also Appendix A, Slide #4). Maftoon and Najafi (2012) stated that “people who prefer to use 
their logical-mathematical intelligence usually do well on standardized comprehension/written 
language tests. They like to solve abstract problems and often do so by trial and error” (p. 1235). 


Students with logical-mathematical intelligence type are characterized by reasoning, calculating. 


Logical-Mathematical Intelligence 


Logical-Mathematical: These students think in logical patterns (Borek, 
2003). They systematically organize information, and they are quite 


organized in what they do (Borek, 2003). Students learn reasoning and 
calculating, think conceptually, abstractly, and are able to see and explore 
patterns and logically analyze problems (Cherry, 2019). 





Figure 4.3: Logical-Mathematical Intelligence 


Think conceptually, abstractly and are able to see and explore patterns and relationships. 
They like to experiment, solve puzzles, and ask cosmic questions. They can be taught through 
logic games, investigations, and mysteries. They need to learn and form concepts before they can 
deal with details. Once the teams are made (for this activity, teams of four students are made). 
Each group must be given a reading about a topic based on the English level they should have 


(Figure 4.4. See also Appendix A, Slide #6). Students should be able to acquire input from the 
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reading, discuss with teammates to clarify and strengthen that knowledge, and then put them into 


practice to answer a series of questions (Figure 4.5. See also Appendix À, Slide #7). 


Worksheet 1 


WORASNEET 1 


Ready, Not Go 


inthe USA, there are important sport players who have won some cham ponsbuy all over the worki 
For example, Attia Hamm, a 27-year-old soccer player, won an Olympic Gadd hadal in 1 996 cred the 
World Cup in 1000 She has scored more goals in her UN than anyone, trokadrs Des Summon Prasthen 
soccer player, Pelé Mia is considered the best woman soccer player in the world Today wro aro 


about F 5 milhon girls and women playing soccer in the USA 


Pwo other well — known athlesr: are Michael Jordan and Oeorge Hernan Ruth Michael is an 
outrhamting basketball player Unfirtunately, he doer mot play as a proferetenal aqme oori 
Hernan Muth hnown ae "Dabe Auth”. wae considered the beet US baseball player He died wi 1048 





Figure 4.4: Ready, Set, Go 1 





Two other well — known athletes are Michael Jordan and George Hernan Ruth. Michael ts an 
outstanding basketball player. Unfortunately, he does not play as a professional arymore. George 
Hernan Ruth, knownas “Babe Ruth”, was considered the best US baseball player. He died in 1948. 


in Colombia, as well as in all Latin American countries, there are also tmpartantsportplayers. One 
oftoday’s most famous rafe car drivers ts Juan Pablo Montoya. He was born on September 20 1975. 
He has been competing since he was five years old Hts father and his uncle were cart drivers and 
encouraged him very much. Juan Pablo participated in and won a variety afchamptonship i his 
native country as well as internationality. On May 31, 2000, Juan Pablo Montoya won the 


Indianapolis 500, the most important race-car event in the world. 














Figure 4.5: Ready, Set, Go 2 
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Because the strategy used in this activity is cooperative learning, every member of the 
group has a specific role on the team such as team leader, reader, writer, and timekeeper. Each 
role must be satisfactorily completed to ensure the team's success. Students have 20 minutes in 
order to read and understand the reading and start taking among them. After this, students will 
have to answer a series of questions, four (4) or five (5) so they can practice and strengthen the 


acquired knowledge (Figure 4.6. See also Appendix A, Slide #8). 





Answer the following questions, and then practice them orally. 


1. Who was “Babe Ruth”? 


2. Who is the most famous rake-car driver in Colombia? 





3. What was his most important achievement? 


4. Who is Mia Hamm? 





5. What sport did she play? 

















Figure 4.6: Ready, Set, Go Questions 


Workshop 2: Looking for a Treasure 

This activity is based on both, interpersonal and linguistic intelligences types. Students 
with interpersonal intelligence type are characterized by understanding, interacting with others. 
These students learn through interaction (Figure 4.7. See also Appendix A, Slide #11). They 


have many friends, empathy for others, street smarts. They can be taught through group 
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activities, seminars, and dialogues. Tools include the telephone, audio conferencing, time and 


attention from the instructor, video conferencing, writing, computer conferencing, e-mail. 


Interpersonal and Linguistic Intelligences 


* Interpersonal: These students tend to shy away from others. They are in tune with 
their inner nie they have self- reflection and analysis. Because of these students 
have exploring relationships with others; they are able to assess their own personal 


strengths (Cherry, 2019). Students can be taught through independent study and 
introspection. Tools include books, creative materials, diaries, privacy and time 
(Cherry, 2019). 


Linguistic: These students have skills to be poets, lawyers and speakers (Jayaseely, 
2020). Students are highly developed auditory skills and often think in words. They 
can be taught through reading, playing word games, and E paein or stories 
(Borek, 2003). These students use humor when telling stories, they are able to 
explain in a well manner and they can give persuasive speeches (Cherry, 2019). 





Figure 4.7: Interpersonal and Linguistic Intelligence 


Once the class begins, there should be a review about the instructions: turn right, turn left, 
up, over, down, below etc (Figure 4.8. See also Appendix A, Slide #9). Besides this, groups 
should be made of five students taking into account their multiple intelligences (Figure 4.9. See 
also Appendix A, Slide #10). Students have to organize a series of sentences to make paragraphs 
and complete a story text Miko the Monkey; these sentences must be previously hidden so 


students cannot look at them. 





Workshop #2 


Looking for a Treasure 





Standards 


* Students will be able to identify places and specific moments when 
important events occur in short texts. 


* Students will be able to participate in unknown words searching 
games. 


* Students will be able to read and understand authentic and simple 
texts about concrete cultural and traditional events such as (Christmas, 
birthdays, etc.) 











Figure 4.8: Workshop # 2 








> Goal 
To reinforce both, social and reading comprehension skills. 





Skill to practice: Reading 


Level: Pre Intermediate 


Time: 90 minutes 


Class Size: 12 students 











Figure 4.9: Class Goal, Skill to Work and Class Characteristics 
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Each group has to choose a person to be blindfolded; this person looks for the sentences 
(a piece of paper) while this student is guided by a classmate who must let this student know 
what to do through instructions in the target language. It is a kind of little game “Blind man’s 
bluff”. The rest of the team should discuss among themselves in order to discover where the 
sentences are (Figure 4.10. See also Appendix A, Slide +15). When they find out the three 
sentences, they should both organize and write them down on a sheet of paper. Once they finish, 
they must answer a series of questions based on the reading (Figure 4.11. See also Appendix A, 


Slide #13) and (Figure 4.12. See also Appendix A, Slide #14). 





Complete the words from the story. 


Miko is a small monkey. Hel___ _ in the forest with his brothers and s 


eat bananas, fruit and n _ _ _. But Miko is very small. He eats n . One day itr __ 
__ and the river goes up. The monkeys have no f _ _ _. His brother Uko f __ _ _ into the 


river. Then Miko jumps a the river and gets bananas for his family. Uko comes 


monkey and Miko is veryh___| 


back to the family. He says Miko is a very b 














Figure 4.10: Completing the Words 
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Worksheet 2 
WORKSHEET 2 


Using the story: “Miko the Monkey”, find out how much you know about monkeys. 
Are these sentences true or false? Circle T (true) or F (false). 


1. Monkeys are primates. T F 


. Monkeys are apes. 

. All monkeys have tails. 

. The Mandrill does not go into trees. 

. The smallest monkey is from South America. 


. The loudest animal on land is a monkey. 








. All monkeys live in tropical climates. 





Figure 4.11: True or False 1 











Are these statements true or false? 


1. Miko the monkey has a very big family. 





2. Miko laughs with his brothers and sisters. 
3. The monkeys steal fruit from the village. 


4. It rains for seven days. 


5. Miko falls into the river.| 


6. Miko is a very brave monkey 

















Figure 4.12: True or False 2 
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Workshop 3: Go for It 

This activity is based on both, linguistic and bodily-kinesthetic intelligences, but also it 
could be used for those whose intelligences are more visual-spatial and bodily-kinesthetic. 
Students with linguistic intelligence type are characterized by using words effectively (Figure 
4.13. See also Appendix À, Slide #22). These learners have highly developed auditory skills and 
often think in words. They like reading, playing word games, making up poetry or stories. They 
can be taught by encouraging them to say and see words, read books together. Tools include 
computers, games, multimedia, books, tape recorders, and lecture. In the same side, students with 
bodily-kinesthetic intelligence type are characterized by use the body effectively, like a dancer or 
a surgeon. They like movement, making things, touching. They communicate well through body 
language and are taught through physical activity, hands-on learning, and acting out, role- 


playing. Tools include equipment and real objects. 


Linguistic, Visual-Spatial and Bodily-Kinesthetic 
Intelligences 


= Linguistic: These students have skills to be poets, lawyers and speakers (Jayaseely, 2020). Students are highly 
developed auditory skills and often think in words. They can be taught through reading, playing word games, 
and making up poetry or stories (Borek, 2003). These students use humor when telling stones, they are able 
to explain in a well manner and they can give persuasive speeches (Cherry, 2019). 


Visual-Spatial: This group of learners is good at observing things around their surroundings. These 
students are very aware of their environments. They like to draw, do jigsaw puzzles, read maps, and daydream 
(Cherry, 2019). They can be taught through drawings, verbal, and physical imagery. Tools include models, 
graphics, charts, photographs, drawings, 3-D modeling, video, videoconferencing, television, multimedia, 
texts with pictures /charts/graphs (Shearer, 2018). 


Bodily-Kinesthetic: These learners like movement, making things, and touching, They communicate well 
through body language and can be taught through physical activity, hands-on learning, acting out, role- 
playing, marching, reader’s theatre, interactive spelling, designing a product, and making a model. Tools 
include equipment and real objects (Alqatanani, 2017). 





Figure 4.13: Linguistic, Visual-Spatial and Bodily-Kinesthetic Intelligence 
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This activity consists of some readings placed on the walls of the classroom (Figure 4.14. 
See also Appendix À, Slide #20) and (Figure 4.15. See also Appendix À, Slide #21). Teams are 
organized considering their multiple intelligences and are located opposite to each reading. The 
object of the game is to transfer to a piece of paper, the reading they can see on the wall (Figure 
4.16. See also Appendix A, Slide #23). Each team will choose a person who will be responsible 
for writing what their partners say, the rest should go in turn to the readings assigned by the 
teacher on the wall, and memorize as much as possible of it. This student must tell to all 


classmates responsible for writing, what is memorized. 





Workshop #3 
Go for It! 





> Standards 


+ Students will be able to identify places and specific moments when 
important events occur in short texts. 


* Students will be able to follow directions from the teacher and 
classmates during a game or class activity. 


+ Students will be able match phrases and sentences using sequencing 
and addition connectors. 














Figure 4.14: Workshop + 3 





> Goals 
To reinforce all the language skills specially reading. 


To practice the vocabulary given in previous classes. 





Skill to practice: All the skills. 


Level: Pre Intermediate 
Time: 90 min. 


Class Size: 12 students 











Figure 4.15: Class Goal, Skill to Work and Class Characteristics 


Let's Do It! 


Students are located opposite to each reading. 
= Students need to transfer to a piece of paper, the reading they can see on the wall. 


= Each team will choose a person who will be responsible for writing what their partners 
say, the rest should go in turn to the readings assigned by the teacher on the wall, and 
memorize as much as possible of it. 


= It is not allowed any type of tools but memory, which is the ability to keep information. 


= The first team that gets complete the reading correctly will be the winner. Once this stage 
finishes, students must answer a series of questions based on the reading in order to 
strengthen this skills. 


Figure 4.16: Let’s Do It! 
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Only the memory is allowed as a tool for completing this part, which is the ability to keep 
information. The first team that gets the reading correctly completed will be the winner (Figure 
4.17. See also Appendix A, Slide #24). Once this stage finishes, students must answer a series of 
questions based on the reading in order to strengthen this skills (Figure 4.18. See also Appendix 


A, Slide #25). 


Worksheet 3 


The Weather Changes 


_— 


The weather where I live changes. It changes every day. Some people don't want the climate to change. They want it 
to stay the same. But not me. I like it when the weather changes. 


Some days it is hot. The sun is bright. There are no clouds. I play soccer on hot days. I sweat a lot. I come back 
home from playing soccer. My mom says, "Drink water. You need to drink water when it is hot." So I drink some 
water. 


Some days it is cloudy. The sun is hidden. It is hidden behind the clouds. You can't see the sun when it is hidden 
behind the clouds. Everything looks grey. My mom says, "You can't see the sun. But it is skill very strong. Put on 
some sunscreen." 


So I put on some sunscreen. Some days it is rainy. The rain falls down in big, fat drops. It falls to the ground. It 
makes little puddles. I like to splash around in them. My mom says, "Put on your boots." So I put on my boots. 


Some days it is cold. The wind stings my face. It really hurts! I wear a heavy coat. I put up my hood when I go 
outside. This helps to protect my face from the wind. My mom says, "Don't forget your scarf." I see my scarf 
hanging by the door. I leave it there and run outside. 


As you can see, the weather changes a lot where I live. Some people don't like it. But I sure do! 





Figure 4.17: The Weather Changes 1 


Questions 


1) As used in paragraph 1, the word climate 


most nearly means 
A. land 

B. water 

C. house 


D. weather 


2) The narrator talks about all of these kinds of 
weather EXCEPT 

A. rain 

B. wind 


C. snow 


3) Why does the narrator's mother most likely 
tell the narrator to "put on your boots"? 

A. because it is rainy outside 

B. because it is windy outside 

C. because it is sunny outside 


D. because it is cloudy outside 


4) The narrator listens to her mother 
A. none of the time 
B. some of the time 
C. most of the time 


D. all of the time 
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D. clouds 





Figure 4.18: The Weather Changes 2 


Resources, Vocabulary and Feedback Used 

In every activity useful materials, such as flashcards, posters, markers, pieces of paper, 
and flip charts, among others, are used. Before each activity starts, I form work teams by 
considering the multiples intelligences of each student, ensuring as most heterogeneous teams as 
possible. Then, I explain the activity to the students. I also explain to students how to proceed, 
the rules and instructions to be followed. These instructions are given orally and written. I also 
take into consideration accommodations and provide directions accordingly. Some of the 
activities of these workshops have a list of vocabulary for a better student understanding. 
However, this vocabulary is previously studied in classes. The activities are applied. As 
mentioned above. Therefore, I proceed to explain each one of them (objectives, rules and 
procedures) to students for better understanding. After each class finishes, I record any new 
observations or features made during the development of the activity, such as what the negative 


and positive points are or if the goal is finally reached. 
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Students’ Survey 


The survey is one of the applied and used tools in order to know and measure the 
students” interest in learning English as a foreign language (See Appendix C) and the Spanish 
version (See Appendix C). This survey consists in seven (7) multiple choices questions: from 
"Do you like to learn English?" to "In which way would you like to learn English?" The 
application of this survey helps to collect students” data, which allows teachers to visualize what 
would be the points that they are going to have into account when the research project takes 


place. 


Chapter Five: Conclusion 


This research project helped me understand more about teaching and learning English as 
a second language with my ESL students in Saluda High School, in South Carolina. During all 
my years in Saluda high school, I have been researching and helping students to enhance their 
English language level in order for them to be able to adapt in the multilingual and culturally 
diverse society that the United States of America has. Therefore, these ESL students have 
difficulties with language barrier, and sometimes they feel excluded because they do not speak 
good English or have a different English pronunciation. My intention has always been that these 
students never feel excluded anymore in the society. 

My greatest motivation to carry out this research project was to help those current and 
future teachers to improve the performance and proficiency in ESL. Therefore, I wanted to create 
other materials and strategies different from what is traditional, and that can be used for English 
learning. The use of cooperative learning based on multiple intelligences strategies to teach 
English language learners can allow students to socialize, work in teams with no fear and be 
more tolerant when working with their peers. Although learners have their own type of 
intelligence, it should not be an issue to work in teams. Cooperative learning workshops can 
provide another way for students to learn, and they do not replace other methods of learning but 
add more possibilities for students instead, which helps students to create, communicate and 
improve their reading and social skills when used properly by teachers and students. In addition, 
cooperative learning workshops based in the theory of multiple intelligences can support and 


increase students” learning. On the one hand, one of the most important aspects to take into 
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consideration is to know how to combine and condense these two great teaching theories in 
schools syllabi. On the other hand, cooperative learning workshops can have their disadvantages. 
Because of implementing cooperative learning workshops with heterogeneous groups of 
intelligences, teachers cannot pretend that students will perfectly understand and learn. The 
success of any language teaching methodology will depend on many factors such as the students” 
needs. Motivation that students have towards the use of English as a second language is another 
factor, the kind of syllabus used in the course, and mainly the ability the teacher has to design the 
activities in such a way that can be beneficial and entertaining for students. 

I have learned that it is important to take into consideration that this world is changing 
constantly and as teachers, we need to be updated. Therefore, it is necessary to be checking the 
new advances that can be useful in English learning and pilot them to see their efficiency. For 
this reason, my intention with this study was to identify the importance and impact that 
cooperative learning strategy and multiple intelligences theory can have in English language 
learners. Teachers should not mind what kind of students they have, what it is important is to see 
how different learning strategies reinforce what teachers do in the classroom in order to help 
learners to produce language output, and at the same time what motivates students to improve 
their reading and social skills. 

T hope that this project helps to contribute ESL”s current and future teachers to improve 
their teaching strategies in order to benefit English language learners” reading and social skills, 
and fulfill ESL’s lacks of language. Therefore, I hope that these workshops function as a helpful 
resource that allows teachers to achieve English language learners proficiency. For instance, 


further work is needed in the area of teaching English using cooperative learning and taking into 
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consideration the fact to improve social and reading skills. More research is also needed on how 


to teach ESL heterogeneous groups regarding the types of intelligence of each learner. 


Appendix A: Slides 








Designing Cooperative Learning 
Workshops to Improve Reading Skills in 
English Basic Level Learners 


Supported by the Theory of Multiple Intelligences 


Slide # 1 


JUAN CARLOS HERNANDEZ MEJIA 
GREENSBORO COLLEGE 
2021 














Workshop #1 


Leaving Marks around the World 





+ Standards 


* Students will be able to understand literal, academic and general 
interest texts using simple vocabulary. 


* Students will be able to extract general and specific form a short 
written text using simple vocabulary. 


* Students will be able to identify Simple Past 








Slide # 2 
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> Goal 
To recognize the Simple Past Tense in a text. 





Skill to practice: Reading 


Level: Pre Intermediate 
Time: 90 min. 


Class Size: 12 students 








Slide # 3 


Slide # 4 








Logical-Mathematical Intelligence 


Logical-Mathematical: These students think in logical patterns (Borek, 
2003). They systematically organize information, and they are quite 


organized in what they do (Borek, 2003). Students learn reasoning and 
calculating, think conceptually, abstractly, and are able to see and explore 
patterns and logically analyze problems (Cherry, 2019). 
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Slide # 5 
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Let's Do It! 


Teams of four students are made. 


Each group must be given a reading about a topic based on the English level they should have. 
The idea is that students can acquire input from the reading, discuss with teammates to clarify 
and strengthen that knowledge and then, put them into practice to answer a series of questions. 


Every member of the group has a specific role on the team such as team leader, reader, writer, 
and timekeeper. 


Students have 20 minutes in order to read and understand the reading and start taking among 
them. 


students will have to answer a series of questions, so they can practice and strengthen the 
acquired knowledge. 











Worksheet 1 


WORKSHEET 1 
Ready, Set, Go 


in the US A, there are important sport players who have won some championship all aver the world 
Porexample, Mia Hamm, a 27-year-old soccer player, won an Olympic Gold Modal in 1996 and the 
World Cup in 1999 She has scored more goals in her life than anyone, inching the unous Brazilian 
soccer player, Pelé, Mia ts considered the best woman soccer player in the world. Today, there aro 
about 7.5 million girls and women playing soccer in the USA 


Two other well — known athletes are Michael Jordan and George Hernan Ruth, Michaelis an 
outstanding basketball player Unfortunately, he does not play as a professional anymore, George 
Hernan Ruth, knownas “Babe Ruth”, was considered the best US baseball player. He died in 1948. 
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Two other well — known athletes are Michael Jordan and George Hernan Ruth. Michael ts an 
outstanding basketball player. Unfortunately, he does not play as a professional anymore. George 
Hernan Ruth, known as “Babe Ruth”, was considered the best US baseball player He died tn 1948. 


in Colombia, as well as tn all Latin American countries, there are also tmportantspor players. One 
ofteday’s most famous rafe car drivers ts Juan Pablo Montoya. He was bornon September 20 1975 


He has been competing since he was five years old His father and his uncle were cart drivers and 
encouraged him very much. Juan Pablo participated in and won a variety afchamptonship tn has 
native country as well as internattonality. On May 31, 2000, Juan Pablo Montoya won the 
indianapolis 500, the most important race-car event in the world 
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Answer the following questions, and then practice them orally. 


Who was “Babe Ruth"? 


Who is the most famous rake-car dniver in Colombia? 


What was his mostimportant achievernent? 





Who is Mia Hamm? 





What sport did she play? 
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Workshop #2 


Looking for a Treasure 





+ Standards 


Students will be able to identify places and specific moments when 
important events occur in short texts. 


Students will be able to participate in unknown words searching 
games. 


Students will be able to read and understand authentic and simple 
texts about concrete cultural and traditional events such as (Christmas, 


birthdays, etc.) 
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> Goal 
To reinforce both, social and reading comprehension skills. 





Skill to practice: Reading 


Level: Pre Intermediate 


Time: 90 minutes 


Class Size: 12 students 
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Interpersonal and Linguistic Intelligences 


* Interpersonal: These students tend to shy away from others. They are in tune with 
their inner se they have self- reflection and analysis. Because of these students 
have exploring relationships with others; they are able to assess their own personal 


strengths (Cherry, 2019). Students can be taught En independent study and 
introspection. Tools include books, creative materials, diaries, privacy and time 


(Cherry, 2019). 


Linguistic: These students have skills to be poets, lawyers and speakers (Jayaseely, 
2020). Students are highly developed auditory skills and often think in words. They 
can be taught through reading, playing word games, and making up poeu or stories 
(Borek, 2003). These students use humor when telling stories, they are able to 
explain in a well manner and they can give persuasive speeches (Cherry, 2019). 


Slide # 11 


Let’s Do It! 


Groups of five students are made taking into consideration their multiple intelligences. 


= Students have to organize a series of sentences to make paragraphs and complete a story 
text “Miko the Monkey”; these sentences must be previously hidden so students cannot 
look at them. 


Each group had to choose a person to be blindfolded; this person looks for the sentences 
(a piece of paper) while he/she is guide by a classmate who must let him/her know what 
to do through instructions in the target language. 


The rest of the team should discuss among themselves in order to discover where the 
sentences are. When they find out the three sentences, they should both organize and 
write them down on a sheet of paper. Once they finish, they must answer a series of 
questions based on the reading. 
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Worksheet 2 
WORKSHEET 2 


Using the story: “Miko the Monkey”, find out how much you know about monkeys. 
Are these sentences true or false? Circle T (true) or F (false). 


1. Monkeys are primates. T F 


2. Monkeys are apes. 

3. All monkeys have tails. 

4. The Mandrill does not go into trees. 

5. The smallest monkey is from South America. 


6. The loudest animal on land is a monkey. 








7. All monkeys live in tropical climates. 
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Are these statements true or false? FALSE 


1. Miko the monkey has a very big family. 


2. Miko laughs with his brothers and sisters. 


4. It rains for seven days. 


5. Miko falls into the river| 


6. Miko is a very brave monkey 


3. The monkeys steal fruit from the village. AE 
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Complete the words from the story. 


Miko is a small monkey. Hel__ inthe forest with his brothers and s 


eat bananas, fruit and n _ _ _. But Miko is very small. He eats n . One day itr__ 


__ and the river goes up. The monkeyshavenof___. HisbrotherUkof___into the 
river. Then Miko jumps a the river and gets bananas for his family. Uko comes 


back to the family. He says Miko is a veryb____ monkey and Miko is veryh___| 
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Story Text 
Miko the Monkey 


Miko the monkey lives in the forest. He has a very big family. He lives with his seven brothers 
and six sisters, his mum and dad, his grandmother and grandfather, and his three aunts and 
four uncles. What a big family! However, Miko is very unhappy. He is the smallest and 
youngest monkey in the family. His brothers and sisters laugh at him because he is so small. 
They swing around in the trees and Miko cannot go as fast. “Ha, ha, ha!” they laugh, as they 
leave Miko behind. 


Miko is very, very small. His brothers and sisters eat all the food. They eat the bananas, fruits, 
and nuts in the forest. When Miko arrives, there is nothing. Therefore, he stays very, very 
small. Sometimes the monkeys go to the village near the forest to find food. There is a big 
house near the forest with fruit trees in the garden. The monkeys run into the garden and steal 
the bananas to have fun! There are also big rambutan trees. Rambutans are red and hairy 
fruits. Monkeys love them. However, Miko gets no bananas or rambutans. 
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One day there is a bad storm. It rains and rains and rains. Water fills the forest and the 
monkeys climb up the trees. Miko’s family of monkeys must stay in the trees because the 
water becomes a river. The river goes faster and faster. The monkeys” small piece of forest 
becomes an island. There is water all around them. 


It rains for six days. The monkeys stay in the trees and eat the fruit in the small forest. After 
six days, there is no more food. After seven days, Miko’s family is very hungry. There is no 
food to eat. They must find some. Miko’s big brother Uko thinks he is very brave. He looks 


at the fast river. He looks at the trees. There is one place where he thinks he can jump the 
river. Uko climbs up the big tree near the water. He swings in the tree. He swings towards 
the tree on the other side of the river. Then he jumps. He reaches for the big branch, but he 
is too big. He falls into the river. 


“Oh, he is falling,” cries his mother. But it is too late. The river takes Uko. All the family 
cries and cries. 
“What can we do?” says Miko’s father. “We have no food, we will die here.” 
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Miko climbs slowly up the tree. He climbs to the big branch, He climbs to the treetops to the 
small branches. He looks down at the river. Then he jumps. He falls but reaches out for a 
small branch. He catches it. He jumps again. This time he jumps across to the tree on the 
other side. 


“Look!” shout his brothers and sisters. “Look at Miko!” 


They smile and clap as Miko climbs down the tree. Miko looks around. He sees some banana 
trees and takes the bananas. He throws them across the water to his family. Then he finds 
more fruit and throws the fruit across to his family too. The monkeys eat — they are very 
hungry. Miko spends all day finding food. He is very tired. His family is very happy. Now 
they are not hungry. 
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The next day Miko finds more food for all the monkeys. The next day he does the same. 
After six more days, the water goes down and the monkeys can cross from their island. Now 
all the monkeys can find their own food and when they look at Miko, they smile. 

“What a brave little monkey!” they say. Suddenly they see another monkey. He walks slowly 
towards them. It is Uko! The family tell Uko about Miko. “You are a very brave monkey.” 


Says Uko to Miko. Miko is very tired but very very happy. All the family know heis the 
bravest monkey... and they never leave him behind again. . 


UNCLE AMON 
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Workshop #3 
Go for It! 





> Standards 


+ Students will be able to identify places and specific moments when 
important events occur in short texts. 


+ Students will be able to follow directions from the teacher and 
classmates during a game or class activity. 


> Students will be able match phrases and sentences using sequencing 
and addition connectors. 
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> Goals 
To reinforce all the language skills specially reading. 


To practice the vocabulary given in previous classes. 





+ Skill to practice: All the skills. 
* Level: Pre Intermediate 
* Time: 90 min. 


+ Class Size: 12 students 
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Linguistic, Visual-Spatial and Bodily-Kinesthetic 
Intelligences 


Linguistic: These students have skills to be poets, lawyers and speakers (Jayaseely, 2020). Students are highly 
developed auditory skills and often think in words. They can be taught through reading, playing word games, 
and making up poetry or stories (Borek, 2003). These students use humor when telling stories, they are able 
to explain in a well manner and they can give persuasive speeches (Cherry, 2019). 


Visual-Spatial: This group of learners is good at observing things around their surroundings. These 
students are very aware of their environments. They like to draw, do jigsaw puzzles, read maps, and daydream 
(Cherry, 2019). They can be taught through drawings, verbal, and physical imagery. Tools include models, 
graphics, charts, photographs, drawings, 3-D modeling, video, videoconferencing, television, multimedia, 
texts with pictures /charts/graphs (Shearer, 2018). 


Bodily-Kinesthetic: These learners like movement, making things, and touching. They communicate well 
through body language and can be taught through physical activity, hands-on learning, acting out, role- 
playing, marching, reader’s theatre, interactive spelling, designing a product, and making a model. Tools 
include equipment and real objects (Alqatanani, 2017). 
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Let’s Do It! 


Students are located opposite to each reading. 
= Students need to transfer to a piece of paper, the reading they can see on the wall. 


= Each team will choose a person who will be responsible for writing what their partners 
say, the rest should go in turn to the readings assigned by the teacher on the wall, and 
memorize as much as possible of it. 


It is not allowed any type of tools but memory, which is the ability to keep information. 


The first team that gets complete the reading correctly will be the winner. Once this stage 
finishes, students must answer a series of questions based on the reading in order to 


strengthen this skills. 


Worksheet 3 


The Weather Changes 


a 
The weather where I live changes. It changes every day. Some people don't want the climate to change. They want it 
to stay the same. But not me. I like it when the weather changes. 


Some days it is hot. The sun is bright. There are no clouds. I play soccer on hot days. I sweat a lot. I come back 
home from playing soccer. My mom says, "Drink water. You need to drink water when it is hot." So I drink some 
water. 


Some days it is cloudy. The sun is hidden. It is hidden behind the clouds. You can't see the sun when it is hidden 
behind the clouds. Everything looks grey. My mom says, "You can't see the sun. But it is skill very strong. Put on 
some sunscreen." 


So I put on some sunscreen. Some days it is rainy. The rain falls down in big, fat drops. It falls to the ground. It 
makes little puddles. I like to splash around in them. My mom says, "Put on your boots" So I put on my boots. 


Some days it is cold. The wind stings my face. It really hurts! I wear a heavy coat. 1 put up my hood when I go 
outside. This helps to protect my face from the wind. My mom says, "Don't forget your scarf." I see my scarf 
hanging by the door. I leave it there and run outside. 


As you can see, the weather changes a lot where I live. Some people don't like it. But I sure do! 
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Questions 


1) As used in paragraph 1, the word climate 


most nearly means 
A. land 

B. water 

C. house 


D. weather 


2) The narrator talks about all of these kinds of 
weather EXCEPT 

A. rain 

B. wind 

C. snow 


D. clouds 
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3) Why does the narrator's mother most likely 
tell the narrator to "put on your boots”? 

A. because it is rainy outside 

B. because it is windy outside 

C. because it is sunny outside 


D. because it is cloudy outside 


4) The narrator listens to her mother 
A. none of the time 
B. some of the time 
C. most of the time 


D. all of the time 
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Appendix B: Cooperative Learning Lesson Plan 


Cooperative Lesson Planning Form 


Course Level: Subject Area: Date: 
Lesson: 


Objectives 


Academic: 
Social Skills: 


Preinstructional Decisions 


Group Size: Method Of Assigning Students: 
Roles: 

Room Arrangement: 

Materials: 


O One Copy per Group O One Copy per Person 
O Jigsaw O Tournament 
O Other: 


Explain Task and Cooperative Goal Structure 

1. Task: 

2. Criteria For Success: 

3. Positive Interdependence: 

4. Individual Accountability: — 

5. Intergroup Cooperation: 

6. Expected Behaviors: 

Monitoring and Intervening 

1. Observation Procedure: Formal _ Informal 
2. Observation By: Teacher Students ____ Visitors 
3. Intervening For Task Assistance: __ 


4. Intervening For Teamwork Assistance: 
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5. Other: 

Evaluating and Processing 

1. Assessment Of Members' Individual Learning: 
2. Assessment Of Group Productivity: 

3. Small Group Processing: 

4. Whole Class Processing: 

5. Charts And Graphs Used: 

6. Positive Feedback To Each Student: 

7. Goal Setting For Improvement: 


8. Celebration: 


9. Other: 


https://www.researchgate.net/publication/234568124 Active Learning Cooperation in the College Classroom 





Appendix C: Student’s Survey English Version 


Name Date Course 


1. Do you like to learn English? 

Yes No A Little 
2. Do you think it is important to learn English? 

Yes No A Little 
3. Through which of these skills is it easier for you to learn English? 
a) Writing c) Reading 
b) Listening d) Speaking 
4. What means do you use to learn English? 
a) Magazines, Books 
b) Movies 
e) E-mail, Chat 
c) None 
d) Music 
f) Other Which A 


5. Do you like the way your teacher teaches English? 


Yes No Why? 


6. Are some of these teaching aids listed in question four used in the development of your 


English class? 
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7. In which way would you like to learn English? 
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Student’s Survey Spanish Version 


Nombre Fecha Grado_ 


1. ¿Te gusta aprender inglés? 


Si No Un Poco 


2. ¿Crees que es importante aprender inglés? 


Si No Un Poco 


3. ¿A través de cuál de estas habilidades se te facilita aprender inglés? 


a) Escribiendo (Writing) c) Leyendo (Reading) 


b) Escuchando (Listening) d) Hablando (Speaking) 


4, ¿Qué medios usas para aprender inglés? 


a) Revistas, Libros d) Música 
b) Películas e) E-mail, Chat 
c) Ninguno f) Otros Cuáles 


5. ¿te gusta la forma de enseñanza del inglés de tu profesor (a)? 


Sí No ¿Por qué? 


6. ¿En el desarrollo de la clase de inglés se usan algunos de estos medios de enseñanza? 
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7. De qué forma te gusta aprender Inglés? 
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Appendix D: Teacher’s Questionnaire to Diagnose Multiple Intelligences 


p 
|e EE 


CO A 
o 


Indications: 





Read each of the following points and consider whether you generally observe the presence or 
absence of each characteristic or behavior in the child. It is important to answer all the questions 
even if it means spending extra time observing the student. 


Put a cross in the appropriate column. 


1. Linguistic Intelligence Yes No St 


Student writes better than the average for his/her age. NU 
Student tells stories, tales, and jokes with precision. MEN 
Student has a good memory for names, deadlines, dates ... EN 


Student enjoys word games. NN 
Student enjoys reading games. NIN 
Student pronounces words accurately (above average). NES 





Student appreciates nonsense rhymes, word games.... 


Student enjoys listening. MEN 


Student communicates with others verbally on a high level. ae 
Student compares, rates, summarizes and draws conclusions with ease. ae 


2. Logical - Mathematical Intelligence Yes No St 


rar ae ES 
e À YN 
ecc A Y 
e A E 
een Y 
nico AS 
A H à 


Student likes to work on tasks that clearly reveal superior processes. NUS 


Student thinks in an abstract or conceptual way superior to the rest. MEN 


Student has a good sense of the cause - effect process in relation to his/her 
age. 


3. Spatial Intelligence Yes No St 


Student reads maps, diagrams, etc., easily. AUN 
Student daydreams more than his/her classmates. MON 











Student enjoys artistic activities. ANN 
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Student draws figures advanced for his age. 
Student likes to watch slides, movies, or other visual presentations. MEN 
Student enjoys doing puzzles, mazes or similar visual activities. MON 


a ANN 
a LAN 
AAA 


4. Bodily- Kinesthetic Intelligence Yes No St 


A A 
ee ee 
ee a A 
A A 
AA O 





Student enjoys running, jumping, or doing similar activities. MEN 
E A 
A a 
o MEA 
A TE 





5. Musical Intelligence Yes No St 


Student easily remembers melodies and songs. RER 
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Student has a good singing voice. 
Student plays a musical instrument or sings in a choir or other group. 
Student has a rhythmic way of speaking and moving. 


Student beats rhythmically on the table or desk when he/she works. 
Student is sensitive to ambient noises 


Student responds favorably when a musical melody plays. 


Student hums to himself/herself unconsciously. EN 


Student sings songs learned outside of school. MAN 


Student has a knack for identifying different sounds and perceiving 
nuances. 


6. Naturalistic Intelligence Yes No St 


Student enjoys the knowledge of the environment classes. NIN 
Student is curious, likes to ask questions and seeks additional information. BER 


Student compares and classifies objects, materials and things according to 
their physical and material properties. 


Student usually predicts the outcome of experiences before doing them. EEE 


Student likes to experiment and observes the changes that occur in nature. NS 


Student has good ability to establish cause-effect relationships. NIN 
Student details his/her explanations about how things work. ANN 


Student often wonders "what if ..." (for example, what if I mix water and 
o11?) 
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Student likes to handle novel materials in the classroom and outside of it. 





Student has a great knowledge of topics related to natural sciences. MEN 


7. Interpersonal Intelligence Yes No St 


cerros ce MS Y 3 S 
Student seems to be a natural leader. MEN 
nn A E EE 
Student seems to behave very smartly in the society NIN 
A LE 
a SST 
> j 1 
e AA 
| 
pa LE 


8. Intrapersonal Intelligence Yes No St 


Student shows great sense of independence. NON 
Student has a realistic sense of his/her strengths and weaknesses. aoe 
Student does well when he/she is alone to work or study. NIN 





Student does not talk much about different topics with others. MEM 
Student has a good sense of self-direction. MOL 
Student prefers working alone rather than working with others. WIN 
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Student expresses precisely how he/she feels. 
Student is able to learn from his/her failures and successes in life. 


Student has high self-esteem. 


Student shows great willpower and ability to self-motivate. 





CORRECTION OF THE QUESTIONNAIRE 
Responses are counted as follows: 

Yes: 1 point 

No: 0 points 

St: (sometimes): 0.5 points 


The score is calculated independently for each of the evaluated intelligences. 


MULTIPLE INTELLIGENCE INDICES 
SCORE 


Low 


A erica o: 


https://www.teachervision.com/multiple-intelligences/multiple-intelligences-questionnaire 


0-2 

2.5-4 
4.5-6 
6.5-8 
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Appendix E: Sample Worksheet # 1 


Ready, Set, Go 


In the U.S.A, there are important sport players who have won some championship all over the world. For 
example, Mia Hamm, a 27-year-old soccer player, won an Olympic Gold Medal in 1996 and the World 
Cup in 1999. She has scored more goals in her life than anyone, including the famous Brazilian soccer 
player, Pelé. Mia is considered the best woman soccer player in the world. Today, there are about 7.5 


million girls and women playing soccer in the USA... 





https://images.app.goo.gl/24H8gXJ5GQkfusP78 https://images.app.goo.gl/Atgb270XeAL56weg5 https://images.app.goo.gl/U1hyCShssvPfDXKS8 











Two other well — known athletes are Michael Jordan and George Hernan Ruth. Michael is an outstanding 
basketball player. Unfortunately, he does not play as a professional anymore. George Hernan Ruth, known 


as “Babe Ruth”, was considered the best US baseball player. He died in 1948. 





https://images.app.goo.el/8yBSbEvzCanWXoX9A https://images.app.goo.gl/2nd70Cc5xXbW1b7V9 








In Colombia, as well as in all Latin American countries, there are also important sport players. One of 
today 's most famous race car drivers is Juan Pablo Montoya. He was born on September 20, 1975. He has 
been competing since he was five years old. His father and his uncle were cart drivers and encouraged him 
very much. Juan Pablo participated in and won a variety of championship in his native country as well as 
internationality. On May 31, 2000 Juan Pablo Montoya won the Indianapolis 500, the most important race- 


car event in the world. 





https://images.app.goo.gl/p1 HmcX UaSH2DkjW18 





Answer the following questions, and then practice them orally. 


1. Who was “Babe Ruth”? 





2. Who is the most famous race-car driver in Colombia? 


3. What was his most important achievement? 


4. Who is Mia Hamm? 


5. What sport did she play? 
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Sample Worksheet + 2 


Using the story: “Miko the Monkey”, find out how much you know about monkeys. Are 
these sentences true or false? Circle T (true) or F (false). 


1. Monkeys are primates. T 
2. Monkeys are apes. 
3. All monkeys have tails. 


4. The Mandrill does not go into trees. 


6. The loudest animal on land is a monkey. 


D un mm OT y mm os 


T 
T 
T 
5. The smallest monkey is from South America. T 
T 
T 


7. All monkeys live in tropical climates. 





Are these statements true or false? TRUE FALSE 





1. Miko the monkey has a very big family. 





2. Miko laughs with his brothers and sisters. 





3. The monkeys steal fruit from the village. 





4. It rains for seven days. 





5. Miko falls into the river. 





6. Miko is a very brave monkey 














Complete the words from the story. 


Miko is a small monkey. He 1 _ _ _ _ in the forest with his brothers ands______ . They eat 


bananas, fruit and n_ _ _ . But Miko is very small. He eats n . One dayitr____ 


and the river goes up. The monkeys have no f _ _ _ . His brother Uko f _ _ _ _ into the river. 


Then Miko jumps a 


family. He says Miko is a very b 


the river and gets bananas for his family. Uko comes back to the 


_ monkey and Miko is very h __ _ 
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Story Text 


Miko the Monkey 


Miko the monkey lives in the forest. He has a very big family. He lives with his seven brothers 
and six sisters, his mum and dad, his grandmother and grandfather, and his three aunts and four 
uncles. What a big family! However, Miko is very unhappy. He is the smallest and youngest 
monkey in the family. His brothers and sisters laugh at him because he is so small. They swing 
around in the trees and Miko cannot go as fast. “Ha, ha, ha!” they laugh, as they leave Miko behind. 


Miko is very, very small. His brothers and sisters eat all the food. They eat the bananas, fruits, and 
nuts in the forest. When Miko arrives, there is nothing. Therefore, he stays very, very small. 
Sometimes the monkeys go to the village near the forest to find food. There is a big house near the 
forest with fruit trees in the garden. The monkeys run into the garden and steal the bananas to have 
fun! There are also big rambutan trees. Rambutans are red and hairy fruits. Monkeys love them. 
However, Miko gets no bananas or rambutans. 


One day there is a bad storm. It rains and rains and rains. Water fills the forest and the monkeys 
climb up the trees. Miko’s family of monkeys must stay in the trees because the water becomes a 
river. The river goes faster and faster. The monkeys” small piece of forest becomes an island. There 
1s water all around them. 


It rains for six days. The monkeys stay in the trees and eat the fruit in the small forest. After six 
days there is no more food. After seven days, Miko’s family is very hungry. There is no food to 
eat. They must find some. Miko”s big brother Uko thinks he is very brave. He looks at the fast 
river. He looks at the trees. There is one place where he thinks he can jump the river. Uko climbs 
up the big tree near the water. He swings in the tree. He swings towards the tree on the other side 
of the river. Then he jumps. He reaches for the big branch, but he is too big. He falls into the river. 


“Oh, he is falling,” cries his mother. But it is too late. The river takes Uko. All the family cries and 
cries. 
“What can we do?” says Miko”s father. “We have no food, we will die here.” 


Miko climbs slowly up the tree. He climbs to the big branch. He climbs to the treetops to the small 
branches. He looks down at the river. Then he jumps. He falls but reaches out for a small branch. 


He catches it. He jumps again. This time he jumps across to the tree on the other side. 


“Look!” shout his brothers and sisters. “Look at Miko!” 
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They smile and clap as Miko climbs down the tree. Miko looks around. He sees some banana trees 
and takes the bananas. He throws them across the water to his family. Then he finds more fruit and 
throws the fruit across to his family too. The monkeys eat — they are very hungry. Miko spends all 
day finding food. He is very tired. His family is very happy. Now they are not hungry. 


The next day Miko finds more food for all the monkeys. The next day he does the same. After six 
more days, the water goes down and the monkeys can cross from their island. Now all the monkeys 
can find their own food and when they look at Miko they smile. 

“What a brave little monkey!” they say. Suddenly they see another monkey. He walks slowly 
towards them. It is Uko! The family tell Uko about Miko. “You are a very brave monkey.” Says 
Uko to Miko. Miko is very tired but very very happy. All the family know he is the bravest 
monkey... and they never leave him behind again. . 


https://www.teachingenglish.org.uk/sites/teacheng/files/miko-monkey-lesson-plan.pdf 








UNCLE AMON 


https://images.app.goo.gl/GHEoCcSALDmi84Ya6, 
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Sample Worksheet # 3 


The Weather Changes 


SS 


The weather where I live changes. It changes every day. Some people don't want the climate to change. 
They want it to stay the same. But not me. I like it when the weather changes. 

Some days it is hot. The sun is bright. There are no clouds. I play soccer on hot days. I sweat a lot. I come 
back home from playing soccer. My mom says, "Drink water. You need to drink water when it is hot." So 
I drink some water. 

Some days it is cloudy. The sun is hidden. It is hidden behind the clouds. You can't see the sun when it is 
hidden behind the clouds. Everything looks grey. My mom says, "You can't see the sun. But it is still very 
strong. Put on some sunscreen." 

So I put on some sunscreen. Some days it is rainy. The rain falls down in big, fat drops. It falls to the 
ground. It makes little puddles. I like to splash around in them. My mom says, "Put on your boots." So I 
put on my boots. 

Some days it is cold. The wind stings my face. It really hurts! I wear a heavy coat. I put up my hood when 
I go outside. This helps to protect my face from the wind. My mom says, "Don't forget your scarf." I see 
my scarf hanging by the door. I leave it there and run outside. 

As you can see, the weather changes a lot where I live. Some people don't like it. But I sure do! 


Questions 


1) As used in paragraph 1, the word climate 
most nearly means 

A. land 

B. water 

C. house 

D. weather 


2) The narrator talks about all of these kinds of 
weather EXCEPT 

A. rain 

B. wind 

C. snow 

D. clouds 


3) Why does the narrator's mother most likely 
tell the narrator to "put on your boots"? 

A. because it is rainy outside 

B. because it is windy outside 

C. because it is sunny outside 

D. because it is cloudy outside 


4) The narrator listens to her mother 
A. none of the time 

B. some of the time 

C. most of the time 

D. all of the time 


https://englishforeveryone.org/PDFs/Level_3_Samp 
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